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Lost Hours 


Misty land beyond the twilight 
Childhood days forever gone— 
Dimmer grow the shores receding 
As the years glide softly on. 


Faces dear and voices tender 

Seem to call us from the past, 

Think you, Playmate, you’ll remember 
When we meet again at last? 


You the one I loved most dearly, 

You were ever true and kind 

In those careless days of childhood,— 
Days so often called to mind. 


Once there was a glorious summer— 
In the joyous morning hours 
Hand-in-hand we walked together, 
Wand’ring ’mid the springing flowers. 


Plucked I then a blushing blossom, 
And you twined it in your hair, 
While I told you that ‘I loved you— 
You of all the flowers most fair.’ 
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You were five, anh I was seven 
When we swore that early vow; 
Years have come and, parting with them, 
Playmate, do you love me now? 


Years have come and with them sorrow, 
Joy and sadness, smiles and tears 


All commingling, with the gladness 
Of those happy, thoughtless years. 


Gliding ever, oh so softly, 
Passing far beyond our ken, 
Hours of childhood, swift and fleeting — 
Could ye but return again! 
Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 
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A MIDSUMMER MEDLEY IN RAG-TIME 


a Sy bathing hour at Pine Beach was at its height. 
From overhead the August sun poured down its 
rays on the white hot sand, hurting the eyes with the intense 
glare. Umbrellas and gay parasols partly concealed the 
outlines of five or six groups of onlookers, while the dark 
mass of bathers rolled and tumbled through the curling 
breakers beyond. Further out the lifeboat rose and dipped 
on the swells and hollows of the smoother water, and the 
oars flashed liquid jewels in the sunlight as the life- 
guard held his position among the bobbing heads of three 
or four of the more sturdy swimmers. Far out over the 
broad stretch of shining waters gleamed two white sails 
on the horizon. 

To the west, a few scattered cottages peeped lazily over 
and through the unfinished boardwalk, and a train lay 
motionless beside the little shed which served as an 
improvised station. Against a background of scraggly 
Jersey pines, loomed the great hotel, newly built, the 
pride of the small but widely advertised watering place. 

The hotel was deserted, save for the figures of three 
girls, seated on the veranda in the sunlight, engaged in the 
several extremely important occupations of drying three 
very pretty heads of hair and discussing the latest masculine 
arrivals at the Beach. Two men in particular seemed to 
be the subjects of conversation, but if a Mr. Taylor anda 
Mr. Hazard could have overheard the remarks of a tall 
brunette they would scarcely have been flattered. For the 
girl with the flashing brown eye and curling lip was 
Taylor's sister. And she had been half drowned, thoroughly 
saturated, and bombarded with damp sand that morning 
while bathing with the newcomers, who were still on the 


beach. 
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The other two girls were amusedly curious. Neither 
knew exactly what to expect, for Josephine Taylor was 
always mercilessly original in her plans for revenge 
She switched her chair around with a vicious snap. 
“We'll take their clothes” she announced, with an 
absolute finality that brooked no argument. The others 
gasped. 

“Oh, Jo., not that! ” remonstrated Marion Dale, a 
pretty blonde rather under the medium height. ‘ What 
will they think ? And they’re only down for the day.” 
She laid an appealing hand on Josephine’s arm and her 
blue eyes were wide and pleading. 

Esther Roper was even more shocked. ‘“ What would 
Mamma say?” she exclaimed. “What wou/d Mamma say?” 
Her fear of their chaperon drove away all further speech, 
and she could only rock back and forth with her gaze 
fixed fearfully on Josephine. That young lady rose with 
a reckless air, swept aside all restraining clutches, and 
faced the two defiantly. 

“If you two babies,” she began with exquisite scorn, 
“expect to bow down to your high and mighty 
lord and master, man, you have my permission. But, for 
one, I don’t intend to let that brother of mine bully me. 
This worm will turn, and would turn in its grave if Charley 
Taylor should play leapfrog over my tombstone. I’ve 
stood enough of his foolishness. He's going to go with- 
out luncheon to-day, and he’s going to apologize before he 
gets his clothes; And that little Hap Hazard, too. They’re 
two of a kind. I’m not afraid of either of them, I’ll take 
all the consequences. If you girls will help, very well. 
But, Esther Roper, your mother won’t have to know a 
word of this, and if you tell her, ’'11—T’ll burn your new 
chiffon, that’s what I'll do!” And Josephine, having de- 
livered herself of this dire threat, disappeared through 
the doorway of the hotel. 
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The bathhouses were arranged beneath the veranda of 
the Pine Beach House, and corresponded in number to the 
rooms of the guests above. Jo. found it an easy matter to 
obtain a key from the clerk. Two minutes later she 
emerged from bathhouse 73, with two pairs of trousers, 
one of blue serge, the other a vivid striped flannel. She 
called the other two girls, and the three fled up the broad 
stairs to their room. ‘‘ There” she said, depositing the 
prizes on the bed, “I guess Messrs. Swell Taylor and Billy 
Hazard will either go hungry or — apologize. Come, 
let’s eat.” 


Twenty minutes later Jo. dropped her dessert spoon 
with an exclamation. Marion and Esther followed her 
startled gaze to the end of the great dining room, whiere 
Taylor and Hazard, neatly clothed in black coats and 
white ducks, strolled calmly toward them, perfectly un- 
conscious of the consternation they had created. With 
them was a newcomer, tall and bronzed, who was intro- 
duced as a Mr. Brunker. The three took seats at the table 
and ate with the hearty zest of a seashore appetite. 
The girls exchanged glances. Jo. had recovered from 
her surprise and was already outlining a plan of cam- 
paign. She leaned toward Brunker, engaging his at- 
tention. 

“You came this morning with the boys?” she inquired 
pleasantly. 

Brunker set down his glass and glanced at his fair 
questioner with a quizzical expression, the meaning of 
which she could not fathom. ‘“ Yes,” he answered, “I 
just ran down to Pine Beach with your brother and Hap, 
here.” 

Hazard looked up quickly with a comical attempt to 
gtin through his sunburnt features. The effort hurt him 
and the smile faded from his rosy face. ‘ We reserved 
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Jack as a pleasant surprise for you at luncheon. Swell 
said we had to give you girls a chance to fuss up or 
you’d never forgive us. So Jack took a jolly little swim 
all by himself, we met him afterward at bathhouse 72, 
and here we are, at your service.” 

Marion gasped. Esther was frankly horrified. Jo. 
was outwardly composed but thinking rapidly. Bath- 
house 72! Mentally she wrung the neck of the obsequious 
clerk on whom the mistake depended. “ You have 
room 72, Charley ?” she calmy inquired of her brother. 
“ How does it suit? Ocean view?” 

Taylor looked up sadly from his empty place and met 
his sister's eager gaze with a stolid, unwinking indiffer- 
ence. “All right,” he laconicized, ‘‘ only it’s next to 73.” 

“73! Well, what’s the trouble ¢here?” Jo’s tone broke 
out so impatiently that the three young fellows exchanged 
glances. Hazard choked and found difficulty in keeping 
his chair. Taylor applied himself to a second slice of 
cold roast beef while Brunker obligingly attempted to ex- 
plain : 

“A couple of gentlemen from New York inhabit Room 
73. They rode over from the Junction on our train. 
They’re typical Bowery scouts and Swell took a personal 
dislike to them because one of them wears a pair of 
flannels that outshine by seven hundred candle power any 
that your brother could ever gaze at without hurting his 
eyes. Those trousers, begging your pardon, are winners, 
and Swell thinks it’s a shame that they should, figuratively 
speakiug, be borne to blush unseen and waste their 
charms on a New York tinhorn sport who looks like a 
prizefighter and hands out a line of talk that would 
ornament George Ade’s Fables.” 

The faces of the three girls were a study. Esther, pale and 
frightened, started to rise, but was checked by the 
arrival of the bell-boy witha note. She took it eagerly. 
“From Mamma, I guess,” she remarked, forcing an at- 
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tempt at gayety. ‘“ You know Mamma is confined to 
her room with a headache. Mamma always has such 
droll headaches, you know.” She carefully slit the 
envelope and began to read. The color swept over her 
face and then vanished completely as she fairly threw the 
note at Josephine and fled from the room. 

“Mother must be worse,” suggested Taylor, eyeing 
his sister with an expression politely curious. 

Jo. did not answer. The scarlet of her lips gradually 
narrowed as she read. Then she deliberately folded the 
note and rose from her chair. ‘“ Will you please excuse 
us?” she asked. “We'll meet you on the beach 
in half an hour.” 

Outside in the hall Jo. turned fiercely on Marion. 
“Read shat!" she demanded, and this is what Marion 
read : 

“Ah Dere, 

De drinks is on us. De burr-top give us a lift 
up to room 73, but we’re sad birdies fer fair. We ai’nt 
got no grub and we ain’t got no pants, but we’re wise 
to where dey are fer we seen you rushin our glad rags 
up de hote! steps. Say! youse fairies is all to de good. 
De little blondy wid de brown kicks is jest about rite 
fer mine. (Here Marion glanced down involuntarily at 
her tan shoes and then blushed) And Spike here sez he 
cood learn to luv de tall peach what pinched de goods. 

We ain’t egsactly mad, and wese’ll show youse a corkin 
time if you'll send de rags you swiped up to number 73 
and wate on de verander till we feeds our faces. I ain’t 
mutch on Litrachure, but me and Spike plays baseball on 
de Madison Square Giants over in New York, and we 
ain’t such slow guys, so I guess de bunch can hitch up 
together O. K. Hoping this will find you well, we remane, 

very respectably yours 
Jimmy Donovan 
Spike Mulligan 
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P.S. Dis wuz rote by me — Dat’s Jimmy, but Dat’s 
only becaus I had a better edukation than Spike. You 
jest bet Spike's all rite too.” 

“ Well, what do you think of ¢ha/? exclaimed both girls 
in a breath, and too excited to notice the coincidence. 

“Oh, the nerve of those creatures!” continued Jo. 
furiously. ‘“ Why, they ought to be horse-whipped. I'll 
get Charley and Billy to thrash them within an inch of 
their lives. And that Mr. Brunker, too, he’s a big strong 
fellow. 

“Tsn’t he though,” said Marion, reminiscently. “ And 
the way he looks at you! Why he wouldn’t be afraid” — 
she stopped short, coloring perceptibly. Jo. glanced at 
her keenly. ‘“ He’snot very choice in his language, Puss,” 
she said, laughing, “ but you might find a worse subject 
to reform.” Marion gasped, but her reply was forestalled 
by the appearance of Esther, breathless, and widly excited. 

“Oh, they’re gone! They’re —_ 1’ she cried, fairly 
wringing her hands. 

“ What ! not without their —” 

Jo’s silence was eloquent. 

“No, no— not — not the men. I only wish they were. 
I mean the clothes! What sha// we do?” 

“ What!” exclaimed the other two. 

Esther gulped down something that was very nearly a 


sob, and began in a quick, nervous manner, “I was so 
frightened when the note came, you know. I was afraid 


Mamma would discover our plight. Of course there was 
only one thing todo. I was going to send the bell-boy 
back with the clothes and write a note to those horrid 
men informing them that if they ever attempted to speak to 
us we would have them arrested. Well, when I arrived up 
stairs the trousers had disappeared. You know we left 
them on the bed and the door was unlocked. Oh, I shall 
go wi/d! I know I shall!” 
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Jo. took the lead, dismayed but resourceful. ‘“ Come 
to the room— both of you,” she commanded, with de- 
cision. ‘ We can’t say anything to the boys until those 
clothes have been returned to their owners. Why, we'd 
never hear the end of it!” 

But a thorough search of the room failed to reveal the 
missing wearing apparel. Marion and Esther gave up 
the quest, disheartened. Jo. was struck by a sudden 
thought: “I wonder if Charley took them.” 

Marion’s fluffy blonde head shook vigorously. ‘ No, 
he knew nothing about them, and the boys scarcely had 
time to dress as it was.” 

“ Then those New York brutes sent the bell-boy for 
them.” 

The blue eyes were thoughtful. ‘“ That’s barely 
possible, but how do you suppose — ” 

A vigorous knocking cut her short. Jo. opened the 
door and surveyed the grinning bell-boy, who bore a 
second note. “From de gents upstairs, Miss.” Jo. 
snatched the envelope, tore it open, and read. The bell- 
boy, a tiny uniformed youth of uncertain age, but with 
a shrewd, oldish face, winked solemnly at Marion and 
jerked his thumb in the direction of Esther, who had sunk 
back in her chair, paralyzed with apprehension. Jo. 
looked up quickly and caught him in the act. “ Here, 
you boy,” she flashed, thoroughly exasperated. ‘“ You're 
entirely too fresh! Go out in the hall and wait for an 
auswer.” The young imp faded away whistling a bar 
of, “Get wise to Shifty Sadie,” while Jo. read the 
message to the others. It was more concise than the 
first : 

“Say Youse, 

If youse has picked us out fer easy marks you’ve got 
anuther think comin. Weaskt you onct like gents to 
pony up de prop-togs and you didn’t get busy. Now it 
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woodn’t cut no ice if you wuz de flossiest dames on 
de pike,—you can wate fer some other Willie-boys wid 
a moar stylish cut to deir bathin suits to sport youse 
down de grand prominnod. Say! What do youse tink we 
are, hibernatin boa constrickters, what only eats onct a 
weak? Cough up de goods and get a wiggle on. Are 
you wise? From 
Jimmy and Spike 

P. S.—Jimmy rote dis but Spike is madder still.” 

When a flood of decidely uncomplimentary remarks had 
exhausted Jo’s breath, she seized a pencil and boldy dashed 
off an answer. It was fearless and icy and stated plainly 
that the three girls had no property belonging to the 
strangers and didn’t know where it was. ‘“ Nothing but 
the truth,” Jo. remarked, as she sealed the envelope. 

“ And, there’s no other way out of it. I hope they'll be 


satisfied now.” 


Upstairs in Room 73, three young gentlemen were 
sprawled in comfortable attitudes, calmly puffing away at 
their pipes. Taylor, Hazard, and Brunker were evidently 
in no great hurry to honor their engagement on the beach. 
Brunker was explaining — “ You see, I just took a young 
plunge and was out and dressed long before the girls hit 
the shack. I heard them afterwards on the veranda and 
had meapeep. They certaiuly looked good to me.” He 
paused, and pulled on his pipe reflectively. ‘All sitting 
there in the sunlight, in their white fluffy dresses, drying 
their little ringlets where you big brutes liad splashed them. 
Then I went upstairs, but, shiver my timbers, as the jolly 
tars say in the story books, if I didn’t hear that same 
bickering bunch ten minutes later, right out here in the 
hall, masticatiug the cloth-goods to beat the orchestra. I 
gathered the evidence and conducted the trial, with my- 
self as judge, jury, and witness. I found them guilty of 
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winning the trousers of one William Hapgood Hazard 
and one Charles Swelton Taylor, and sentenced them to 
one lurid hour. That’s half gone now.” He suddenly 
grew serious. ‘“ But say, I think we'd better cut it out and 
be agreeable. That little Miss Dale is a beauty. I could 
enjoy a pleasant little chat right now —” 

Taylor expelled a breath of smoke — a miniature cannon 
blast—‘t P — leasant little nothing,” he growled. “ Plenty 
of time for that this week. We want our clothes.” 

“You're darn right,” assented Hap. “And where 
would we be if we hadn’t come to stay a week. —Pantless 
and hungry. They thought it a day but we’ve come to 
stay, as the poet says. I forget his name.” 

“ Now, see here, you duffers,” objected Brunker, “ It 
was like taking candy from children to dress you two bull- 
heads from this trunkful of clothes. But, when it comes 
to fooling a woman, you’ve got your work cut out. Our 
first note brought no result. Why should that second? 
Take my word for it, they’re wise to our little game. And 
if not, Swell — well, I know enough of your sister to 
venture the opinion that she’d snip those precious shin 
covers of yours into pen-wipers before returning them to 
Donovan and Co.” 

“Don’t see what’s to be done,”’ drawled Taylor, lazily re- 
garding a smoke-ring. ‘Might break in when they’re 
away. It’s room 9, second floor.” 

“T doped that out,” returned Brunker, “but, by the 
Great Horned Toad, I don’t believe there’s a Room g in the 
place. I looked for the number. Still, it may be stuck 
in some out-of-the-way corner.”’ 

‘“‘ Here’s the boy,” said Hazard, rising to open the door. 

“ He'll tell us what we want toknow. Won't you, Sam?” 

“ Sure,”’answered four-foot-six-inch Sam, all grin and 
freckles, stepping briskly into the room. ‘“ But say, wot’s 
doin’ on dis?” He winked profoundly at Hap and handed 
over the note. 
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Jo’s freezing denial, caused not alittle surprise. Brunker 
turned to the bell-boy: “‘Here’s another quarter for you 
Sam, now answer me a few questions.” 

The weazened little figure in brass buttons shrewdly 
pocketed Brunker’s money and inserted a cigar, proffered 
by Hap, at an angle in a far corner of his face. ‘ Let ’er 
blink,” said Sam. 

Brunker started the cross-cxamination. ‘You found the 
young ladies in their room?” 

“ Yep.” 

“Did you see our trousers ?” 

“Nope. An’ say, if you’re still after dem articles I 
tink you're pokin’ in de wrong ash-barrel. Dose fairies 
ain’t got your rags.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Aw, can’t you tell de places where de cyclone strikes ? 
Maybe dey pinched your stuff but dey ain’t got it now. 
One uv dem is down and out. De tall one, with de straight- 
arm, had her noive wid her but wuz so sore she blame 
near shook me. Gee! w’en dat goil scares a man into pro- 
posin’ he’ll have to cut de woid ‘obey’ out’n de bride’s 
speech in de weddin’ ceremony.” 

“ How about the other young lady? Show any excite- 
ment?” 

“You means de little goil wid de blue peeps. Enny ex- 
citement! Say, w’en de swellest loidy on de stoige sings 
de ‘Sammy song’ up to de gods d’y s'pose dey knows 
wedder she’s fussed er not ? You c’n soich me if de little 
blondy wuz up in de air, but it’s dead soitin, dat Sammy 
had wings w’enever she looked at me.” 

Brunker pondered a moment, and there voiced a hasty 
conclusion : “ Fellows, one of those girls is hiding your 
stuff from the other two,—you needn’t ask me why. I'll 
give you reasons later, when the clothes come back. 

This is our last hope. Come Sam, get busy.” 
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There was an odd contrast between the two figures as 
they seated themselves at a small oak table in the corner. 
Brunker, tall and broad-shouldered, outlined the contents 
of the third message, to little Sam, as that tiny individual 
chewed his cigar and nodded sagely after each pause. 
Then he slowly and laboriously scrawled the following 
note : 

Say, 

If dem pants don’t march back to Room 73 wid Sammy, 
de bell-hop, somethins goin to drop. We gives you ten 
minutes to either fork out de goods or fly de coop, be- 
caus we're goin’ to bust in and cop our stuff if we has to 
smash every burow drawer and chaffeur in de joint. 
Dat we means we sez is de unaminus opinyon of 

Donovan and Mulligan. 
P. $S.—De best hunch we can give youse is jest plain “ 23.” 


The last note was received in Room g in a dead silence. 
Then, moved by a common impulse, three pretty girls, all 
more or less scared, rushed for the door’ But the light of 
a definite purpose was flashing in Jo’s every move. Her 
brother and his friends should hear of these unspeakably 
impudent New Yorkers, and then.—Her fists were clenched. 
Her graceful form quivered with anger as the three hurried 
down the long walk that led to the beach. 


Late that afternoon three couples strolled up from the 
boardwalk. Of course the young fellows were exceeding 
indignant and wrathful at Jo’s story. Hazard was especially 
furious, declaring in an admirable rage that the New 
Yorkers must die. Indeed Brunker was obliged to clutch 
the struggling Hap firmly by the collar to prevent him 
from running back to the hotel and wreaking immediate 
bodily injury on the strangers. ‘ Plenty of time for that,” 
insisted Jack. ‘ We’ll stay over, just for to-night, in Pine 
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Beach, and I'll wager Messrs. Donovan and Mulligan will 
be missing in the morning.” 

Esther’s grey eyes opened in alarm, for Jack’s tones had 
sunk to a whisper and there was queer little break in his 
voice. Esther had heard that the ocean was very deep. 
Brunker’s next words reassured her. “But you young 
ladies ought to return their property before we throw them 
out. That’s only fair.” 

A violent storm of protest burst from Jo. They didn’t 
know where the clothes were. They had probably been 
stolen. Jack shrugged his shoulders and gazed blankly at 
Charley and Hap. Then astrange thing occured. 

“ Too—ook !” cried Jo. 

There in the distance, against the pale yellow back- 
ground of the Pine Beach House, shone the unmistakable 
brilliant flannel stripes. Jack was off like a shot, and as 
the group approaded the hotel they saw him gently but 
insistently leading the figure of the wearer by the ear up 
the long steps and through the doorway. 

He found an eager audience that evening as he related 
the history of the day’s events, during the long moonlit 
walk down the beach. 

“ Then, I caught the boy,” he was saying, ‘‘ and hauled 
him inside the hotel. He seemed a rather amiable sort of 
chap — didn’t struggle, but was very largely astonished 
and just wanted a chance to explain. He spun a pretty 
straight yarn, with just a tinge of the ‘Ould Counthree’ 
brogue. Said his name was Patsy McCaun, and his mother 
was a widow, “ poor—r, Sorr, but honest and har—rd 
wurrkin’.’ She washed for the guests in the Pine Beach 
House, and one lady, a Mrs. Gibbons, had promised Patsy 
some of her husband’s old clothes. Patsy got there 
just at lunch time, and as Mrs. Gibbons trusted him im- 
plicitly, she told him to go up to her roomn—Room 6, mind 
you—and take the stuff that was lying on the bed.” 
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Brunker thoughtfully destroyed a mosquito. “Of course 


Patsy got the wrong number. A screw was out and the 
brass 9 had slipped around to 6. The door was unlocked and 


Patsy marched in, picked up two pairs of trousers, and 
departed. That was all he knew about it. Of course he 
hadn’t stolen them.” 

“ Well ?” queried Jo. 

“Oh, I gave the boy half a dollar to bring back 
Hap’s pair, and he went home with the stuff Mrs. 
Gibbons gave him, just as happy.—I believe he was glad 
of the relief; I know his eyes hurt from looking at 
Swell’s trousers, and he told me confidentially that he 
never cou/d stand much noise. Besides—” 

A very small white figure, scampering across the 
beach in the moonlight caught Brunker’s eye. Was it,— 
could it be possible? He rubbed his eyes. Of course the 
gods and goddesses of ancient mythology played queer 
pranks upon mortals in the olden times. But a real Cupid, 
in this busy, practical, money-mad twentieth century.— 
It was out of the question. Yet he glanced down in- 
voluntarily at the golden-haired girl beside him. Was 
Marion too under the spell of the same illusion ? 

A faint splash in the ocean to the right, and a head 
popped up from a curling wave. Beneath the dripping 
shock of hair beamed a grin, broad and expansive, and 
from the grin emerged a tiny, piping voice, ‘‘ Come on in, 
Jack, de water’s foine.” It was Sammy, irrepressible, 
buoyant, light and unsinkable as a cork. 

“Our Cupid,” murmured Jack softly, as they wandered 
back to the hotel, very quiet and very close together. 
Roy Petran Lingle. 











A Song and a Dream 


“ Free as eagle roaming, 
Free as wind upon the sea” 


The girl turned suddenly and looked wide-eyed from her 
battlemented rock toward a little clump of silver spruce at 
her feet. 


“ Tramping along, singing our song, 
Merry gipsy lads are we.” 

The rich bass rolled off the words,—and clouds, and 
mountains, and sky lost their charm. 

The girl sat down upon a large rock, her chin thrust 
into her hand with great determination. The soft wind 
played with her hair, lifting it here and there to find the 
gold hidden in it. For she was very lovely, her chin 
round and her grey eyes shining softly. But there was a 
dark frown between those eyes, and the little teeth were 
cutting her lips. Six months was a long time. And it 
was Azs fault. What right had he to come here and spoil 
her summer? He knew that this was er mountain. 
Why the very squirrels and chipmonks knew her. She 
was sure that it was he. No one else could sing just like 
that. That song! It called up hosts of memories—mem- 
ories that stirred within her,—and lived. That was the 
worst of it. 


“And when the wooing day is done, 
We sit beside the fire 

And kiss the gypsy girls we’ve won, 
What more could we desire?” 

Just like a man! Fickle! Well, what if he had kissed 
some awful gypsy girl? A rosy flush warmed her face, 
and the grey eyes gazed into the blue distance, and saw 
something there which made her smile. Or was it some- 


thing nearer ? 
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Below her, the jangle of dinner preparations clattered 
into the symphony of her thoughts. The odor of sizzling 
bacon and boiling coffee mingled with the spicier piney 
smell. But for soime reason she waited—waited until she 
knew they were matching pennies to see who’d wash the 
dishes—waited until the quiet told her that the dishes had 
been put away—waited even until the pungent pipe smoke 
struggled through the silvery branches. And then she 
stayed to find out whether he still smoked the same little 
briar—as if pipes were changeable like girls. 

They were very near-—so near that she could hear them 
talk. Rude to listen? Maybe. But there are times 
when eavesdropping is almost justifiable. She listened. 
The conversation must have been exceedingly interesting, 
for she forgot that it was time to go down inro the valley, 
forgot that she was hungry, forgot everything in listening 
to the old hearty chuckle and soft burr of his r’s. And 
sometimes she smiled and sometimes—yes she must have 
flushed a little. Perhaps that is why she stayed. 

Just at that time when the shadow of a man’s hand was 
the width of a four years’ pine, the talk stopped. And 
she was glad that it had, for she wanted to go and read 
over some old letters. She had learned that a man’s pride 
may keep him from many things. 

So she got up and brushed the crumbs from her skirt 
and went slowly down the trail, Across the creek, on the 
old fallen log, through the quaking aspen, she went, her 
head bent, but her heart light. And, perhaps, because her 
heart was so light and her thoughts were back in the little 
copse of silver spruce, perhaps that is why she didn’t notice 
that the shadows had grown long and the trail, always 
dim, had ceased entirely. 

She sat upon a moss covered stump to rest. The soft 
hum of the woods, the gurgle of the water made her 
drowsy. Allabout her was the dainty witchhazel, and 
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its sweet breath fairly bewitched her. So she rested her 
head againt a friendly trunk and builded castles in far-off 
Spain. Her castles were all fair, and sunny. Hidden 
music played for them, for him and for her while they 
wandered together, until life was old, always together. 

She awoke with a start to find it night — black, pitiless 
night. Blindly she grouped her way ahead, trying to find 
the trail. She stumbled over stones, and the branches 
caught in her hair. But she didn’t cry —yet. For she 
found a creek, and she knew well that a creek will always 
lead to men. 

As she splashed and slipped down its stony banks, the 
clouds opened and the moon came through. Slowly, the 
clouds were rolled back. The stars came and winked 
mischievously at her as she struggled with the whipping 
willows, and her side hurt. If only he were there—The 
thought of him kept her company until she saw a light— 
a long way off, to be sure, but still a light. Then another 
caine out of the night, and another. Soon the whole hill- 
side was dotted with them. 

And then—in sight of shelter she gave a sharp little cry 
and sank into a heap. Zhen she sobbed,—heartbreaking 
sobs which could not be heard a foot away. The provoked- 
ness of her ankle to turn when she was so near! How it 
throbbed! She felt that she must scream. But she didn’t. 


“Free as eagle soaring 
Free as wind upon the sea” 
The voice sounded very near. 


“ Oh Billy, I don’t want to be /ree” she cried with the 
least hint of a quiver in her voice. Not two pipes later, 
I think, he had brought her home. And through the 
still night air rolled out au exuberant bass, and above it 
trembled a little soprano,— 
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“ Gaily through the world together 
Tramping ever blithe and free, 
With the skies above us, 
And the girls to love us, 


Merry, merry gypsy lads are we!” 
Ray F. Coyle. 





Day Dreams 


O sweet the hour of dreams, 
When all the world 

With fancied glory seems 
To be empearled. 
O come to me, 
And set me free 


From all the world’s reality. 
Spencer W. Phraner. 
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Memories in Marble 


Slowly, steadily, bit by bit, under the master hand the 
little pellets of clay seemed to grow and form themselves, 
till, from out the shapeless mass on the stand, there ap- 
peared the rough outlines of a dog. Then, gradually, adding 
a bit here, scraping off there, moulding, marking, the artist 
worked the rough study more and more into the semblance 
of the big brown collie lying curled under the table. Then 
as the light began to fade, the sculptor dropped the cur- 
tain over his work, scraped the remaining clay from his 
tools, washed his hands, and turned to the dog. 

‘Coom awa’, Cockie lad,” he said. Instantly the dog 
jumped up, and together the two passed into the twilight. 

Ten years before the strange Scotsman had appeared in 
the village, bought a portion of the old estate, and had the 
little studio erected. Where he had come from no one 
could discover, for, try as they would, the gossips could find 
out but little about him. All they knew was, that he lived 
alone in the studio with no companion save the big brown 
collie, who would no more make friends than his master, 
and that sometimes people came to the town and enquired 
the way to the studio of Donald M’Pherson. Stylish peo- 
ple they were, and frequently, after these visits, bulky bur- 
lap-covered shapes, which sometimes required the strength 
of three men for their handling, would leave the studio. 

M’Pherson himself, as they saw him on his frequent 
walks, was a grave, dark, middle-aged man, rather slender, 
and with noticeably long tapering hands which seemed ever 
restlessly moving, as though impatient to be at work. He 
never spoke with the people of the village, yet everyone 
seemed to like him, and this must have been because of the 
patient, contented smile with which he greeted everyone. 


Then came the day when the gossips fairly flew from 
door to door with the news that the real owners of the old 
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estate had finally been found, and were coming to spend the 
summer in the big mansion, so long vacant. Carpenters 
and decorators swarmed through the house, gardeners and 
laborers tore up the weeds of the paths and drives, cut out 
the brush from the hedge corners, and set out new roses till 
the estate was finer, if such a thing were possible, than the 
old master had kept it, in the days before the war. 

On a beautifully clear day at the end of June came 
people ”; and the whole town turned out to see them go by. 


‘the 


There, in the big, easy carriage sat an old lady, with silvery 
white hair; and at her side a fair young girl, all in white, 
her light locks blowing about her eyes in little curls. Never 
had so fair a face been seen and the simple, sun-browned 
girls of the village looked at one another in astonishment 
as though the fairy queen of their childhood dreams had 
finally come to earth to act the oft-imagined role. 

The two ladies at once made themselves part of the com- 
munity, the grandmother apparently adopting the entire 
village; while the girl, Jennie Ward, did all she could to 
help the town folk. Thus it was only natural that the two 
should take an interest in the silent man who had settled 
down on a corner of their grounds, and Jennie, with the 
inquisitiveness of nineteen, resolved to see what went on 
inside the little house, and what was in those big packs that 
went off by train, and, if possible, to find out the secret of 
this strange Scot. One morning, therefore, she went boldly 
up to the door and knocked. The collie’s sharp bark re- 
turned like an echo to the rap; there was a step inside and 
the door was opened by the sculptor. Smiling, of course, 
but with a question in his eyes that seemed to ask what was 
wanted, he spoke no word, but stood silently barring the 
way. Miss Ward paused, then smiled. 

“ Well, may I come in?” 

“Ye can come in,” he answered, almost gruffly, and 
stepped aside, giving the dog the chance it had been 
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waiting for. A deep growl sounded as Jennie stepped 
towards the door. 

“ Whist, Cockie, what wad ye?”’ said M’Pherson softly, 
and the dog crept away to his corner. 

“You'll not mind this intrusion, will you, Mr. M’Pher- 
son,” she said. “I wasn’t sure—Oh!—— Did you do 
that?” 

“T did,” he answered. “’Tis my trade.” 

“Oh, how beautiful!’ she exclaimed, glancing around at 
the various groups and models. “All of these? Please 
tell me about it. How do you do it?” Then he showed 
her how first the clay model was built up, then the mould 
made, then the plaster cast, and finally how the workmen 
three point 


mechanically cut out the marble figure by the 
method” and how sometimes he himself went to do the last 
trimming and touching up of the finished statue. Her eyes 
wide with interest, she watched and listened, and then, by 
a few artful questions, led him on to speak of his own work, 
of the enthusiasm or remorse which followed the comple- 
tion of a piece, and then on to his training in Paris, and of 
the student life there, and so from one thing to another 
till he suddenly became aware that this was entirely different 
from his customary talk to the dog, and at once became 
silent. Fortunately, just then she discovered that she must 
be going home. 

“IT may come again, may I not, Mr. M’Pherson?” she 
asked at parting. 

“ Oh, aye,” he returned. “ An ye like.” 

She did “like,” and it was not long before nearly every 
morning found her watching the clever handling of the 
clay. So it went on, and gradually M’Pherson began to 
miss her when she was absent, and to watch for her coming. 
Cockie no longer growled at her approach but ran joyously 
out to meet her, for M’Pherson let the studio door stand 
open now, that he might watch for her as he worked. 
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One day when they had been talking of Cockie, the sculp- 
tor stepped over toward the little stand which he had always 
kept covered. ‘“ Look ye, Jeanie lass,” he said, (she was 
no longer Miss Ward to him) and quickly lifting the silk 
scarf, showed her the little model of his Cockie. “ ’Tis the 
doggie, d’ye see,” he continued. “ He’s nae langer young, 
is ma Cockie, Miss Jeanie, an’ I’m fearin he'll no be so 
long wi’ me noo, so I hae just done him into the marble. 
like. Not that I could forget him, Miss Jeanie; I couldna 
forget ma doggie, but I just like to hae ‘im wi’ me a’ the 
while, and thae bit stone will keep him in mind. I lo’e ma 
laddie, an’ a wad hae ’im always.”’ And there was a tremor 
in the voice and the eyes were moist as he made this con- 
fession. 

Then there came an afternoon when Jennie was toying 
with a bit of clay, rolling it into bars, only to press it back 
into a cube again. At the slapping of the clay she looked 
up, and saw that the mass under his hands had taken the 
form of a bust. Gradually it developed, until suddenly she 
saw that it was a woman’s head. 

“Why, Mr. M’Pherson,” she asked, “ I thought you said 
you never did female figures.” 

“ That did I,” he replied, working rapidly as he talked, 
“but I just thought I’d try this one. Y’see, it—a-weel, 
it’s deeferant frae the ithers. ‘Tis a bit like I told you 
about the doggie, d’ye mind?” 

“Oh,” she said softly. “ Is she sick? She may die?” 

“* The guid Lord forbid,” he said fervently. 

“ Then I don’t understand.” 

“She'll no dee, but I,—a-weel, I feared she might e’en 
go awa’, and ‘tis ain I should hate to lose, for I lo’e her 
dearly.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said. “ May I ask who—”’ 

Suddenly she broke off, for, on looking up again, she had 
recognized her own features in the clay. The artist added 
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a few touches, and his work was complete. For a moment 
he stood wiping his hands, and looking from his creation to 
the living model seated in the doorway, her hair turned to 
gold by the last level rays of the sun. 

“Aye, ye do see,” he said finally. 

Just then old Cockie got up, and walking quietly over, 
dropped down beside her. She laid her hand on his head. 

“Aye, and the doggie too. What wad ye do, laddie, 
wi out her? I maun e’en ask her to stay wi’ us, and never 
gang awa’.” 

For a moment she sat motionless till the full meaning of 
his words came over her. Then with a little cry she jumped 
up. 

“Oh, Mr. M’Pherson,” she said. Then with a sob in 
her voice she continued, “ you must not ask me that.” 

“ Maun-na?”’ 

“Oh no. Why, I never thought you—— I'm al- 
ready —”’ 

“ I—” a sob choked him—* I thocht perhaps—”’ 

Slowly she held oyt her hand. “ Please forget,” she 
said. “ Good night.” 

For a long time he stood looking after her, where she 
had passed between the trees, as though hoping she might 
return. Then he sank down on the steps where she had 
been sitting and buried his face in his hands. Old Cockie 
came over and looked at him, motionless, for some time, and 
then touched his shoulder gently with the long nose. 
M’Pherson made no move. Silently the dog watched him 
again, and finally took a step nearer and thrust his muzzle 
down under his master’s chin. The man took the dog’s 
head between his two hands, and with two big tears welling 
up from his eyes, bent over and kissed the broad head. 

“Ah, laddie, we’ve lost her,’ he murmured, and, rising, 
closed the door, crossed over, and, gently, reverently, placed 
the silk scarf over the moist clay. 

Laurance Mills Thompson. 
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“ Following the Gleam” 


Moonbeams and shadows on the water’s breast, 

Moonbeams fast sinking from the misted height, 

And shadows ever bearing toward the west 
Darkness and night ! 

The rythmic drip, drip, drip, of oars at rest, 

And far adown the stream in fancy’s flight 

There gleams—upon my inmost soul impressed 
A mystic light. 


A mystic light fantasmal clouds enfold 
That calls me onward. “ Follow dauntlessly ; ” 
But I, in skiff of frail, smooth-water mould, 
Turn shoreward—sad, regretful, silently. 
Yet this my hope, when the tale is told 
Of the weird elfin light that beckoned ine, 
One with storm battling craft, spirit more bold, 
Through dread disheartening shadows lowering he 
Will dare to follow—follow out to sea. 
J. A. Muller. 
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Aftermath 


THE ENDING OF THE QUEST. 

There was once a certain Knight whose heart was filled 
with longing for honor and desire of praise. And he de- 
termined that all his life long he would seek after high 
things. One day, when the winds whispered of Spring and 
the world was very fair, One appeared unto the Knight, 
robed in black, and spake with him, saying: 

“ Behold! I know all the longings of thy heart. Arise 
therefore and strive against all Evil. Draw thy sword 
against Injustice and Envy and Pride and Uncleanness and 
Self-Love, wheresoever thou shalt find them. And in the 
end, if thou shalt conquer, I will grant thee whatsoever thy 
heart may desire.” 

And the Knight answered no word, but arose and girt 
himself with his armor, and journeyed into far countries, 
fighting many battles against Dragons and Monsters of the 
night. And when many years had passed, and the fever of 
battle was over, and the Knight sat, in the twilight by the 
wayside, thinking of the days which were gone, there came 
unto him again One robed in black. And he said: 

“Thou hast done well. Thy battles have been nobly 
fought, and even above the measure of strong men thou 
hast won success. Now I will grant thee thy reward. [ 
will give thee thy choice of two Cities, and in that which 
thou shalt choose thou shalt have honor and high place. 
And the one City is called the City of Great Glory; and in 
it are feasting and dancing, and the sound of revelry and 
music. The other City is called the City of Death. And 
in it are only silence and eternal sleep. Choose now which 


City thou wilt have.” 
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And the Knight sat in silence for a long time and moved 
not. At last he laid his hand gently on the black robe that 
brushed against his knee, and said: 

“Grant me to abide in the City that is called the City of 
Death. For I have fought long and I am very weary.” 


Charles W. Kennedy. 


THE OLD STORY 
Once in the Dawn of Ages, 
When the world was yet awhirl, 
A cute little boy named Adam 
Made love to a cute little girl. 


Then the cute little boy named Adam 
Bent low, lest the Beasts might hear, 
And whispered the magic message 
Most softly, ‘‘I love you, dear.’’ 


So they billed, and they cooed and they courted, 
Till they made their engagement plain ; 

And the Mouse and the Mastadon giggled, 

And whispered the story again. 


Then this cute little couple were married 
In their quaint little heathen way, 

And he set all the Monkeys apicking, 

To make her a grand bouquet. 


The Ages have passed unheeded, 
And Time has woven his spell, 
Yet cute little boys unnumbered, 
Have the same little tale to tell. 


And it is this same little story— 
: (What yon may or may not believe,—) 
That this little boy is singing 
| To the best little daughter of Eve. 


L. Stewart Wells. 


THE STRANGER. 
He threw his shoulders back, under his heavy shield, and 
strode on undaunted. He had wandered long through far 
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lands, and he had forgotten his Home. But now he had 
teturned again, and his heart was light. Was he not 
back in the land of his boyhood, the land of richness and 
beauty? Was he not Home? 

What did it matter that maidens he had wooed years ago 
now gazed at his greetings with cold eyes, that the comrades 
of his youth knew him no more? Could he not make his 
friends again, here among the broad, soft pastures and the 
cool forests? Was he not Home? 

He stopped, gazing, half-curiously, at a huge old hound 
lolling in the doorway of a mansion near-by; and suddenly 
the light of memory swept into his eyes. In a flash, he had 
the dog’s head on his knee. 

“Ah, old comrade, old friend,” he cried, “you remember. 
Remember the cool, green-blue of the dawn, and the tangling 
underbrush heavy and sweet with morning-dew ; remember 
the winding, merry horns, the rush of the air against you, 
and the mad joy of the killing. You remember the stags- 
of-ten, and the surly pigs who fought to the death. You 
remember me?” 

But the dog looked at him with tired brown eyes, raised 
its head from his knee, and wandered aimlessly indoors, its 
head hanging. And he rose without a word, and turned 
his back to his Home. He had wandered too long in far 
lands; he had forgotten his Home. Now, at last, he knew 
that his home had forgotten him. 

Thomas Jackson Durell. 
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AT TWILIGHT 
Dearheart, the kindly hour is come 
When twilight and evening blend, 
And my soul’s awake’ 

For the mere joy’s sake, 

And the drowsy dream has end. 






















And once again the days are come 
When I wandered alone with thee, — 
So I sit and dream, 

While the swelling stream 

Of memory flows o’er me. 


And ever I hear the thrilliug strain 
Of a harp, and the tender song 
Of a minstrel sweet, 

And the rythmic beat 

Of the music rolled along. 


And, Dear, a peace comes o’er my soul 
And once again I seem 

To seek the rest 

Of my loved one’s breast 

In the calm of an evening dream. 











Editorial 


The nineteen hundred and seven board of 
the Lit has offered a prize of ten dollars 
for the best story submitted for this, the June number. We 
are glad to announce that the prize has, in the judgment of 
the board, been won by Mr. Roy Petran Lingle 1908. His 
story is entitled “ Sam Cupid,” and is published in this 
number. We wish to acknowledge the excellent work of 
Mr. Laurance Mills Thompson 1908, whose story we also 
print, and to thank the other contestants, whose work we 


The Lit. Prize 


regret that we cannot include. 

Recently there has been a movement on the 
part of the college authorities in many parts 
of the country which seems to be open to 


Concerning 
Room-rent 


serious charges of injustice. We have noticed examples 
of this in several colleges. One instance, we remember, 
where the price of tuition was advanced, and the advanced 
rate made to apply not only to classes to enter college in the 
future but to some of the classes then in college. Several 
students, expecting to complete their course at the rate at 
which they had entered, were compelled to leave on account 
of the added expense. 

The action of the University authorities in raising room 
rent in the dormitories, we feel, is a case in point. We be- 
lieve that their action in lit siting the number of occupants 
of single rooms to one, and of double-rooms to two, men is 
just and wise. To the men who would lower expenses by 
crowding their rooms, it may seem unjust that they are not 
allowed to subject themselves to inconvenience for the sake 
of economy if they wish to do so. They should bear in 


mind, however, that over-crowded rooms mean over- 
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crowded dormitories, and the inconvenience will not be felt 
by themselves only, but by a much larger number of men 
about them. And these men have a right to comfort and 
uncrowded dormitories. 

ut the matter of the room-rent seems to us to involve an 
entirely different principle. The prices of practically all 
the rooms on the campus have been increased, in some cases 
as much as 60 %, raised rates to go into effect at the open- 
ing of the college-year. There has been no distinction 
made between men who will continue to occupy their old 
rooms, and men moving in next year; the present occupants 
must pay the new price, as well as those men who move in, 
knowing what the price of their rooms will be. And we 
contend that this action of the authorities is distinctly ex 
post facto, and, even unfair. These men have gone to the 
trouble and expense of fitting up their rooms with the cer- 
tainly not unreasonable expectation of occupying them dur- 
ing their course for the same rent. Some have calculated 
their expenses so closely that they have allowed practi- 
cally no margin at all. One case we know of person- 
ally, where the raised room-rent will force the occupants 
to vacate their rooms or to leave college. 

There is no “ formal” wrong here, we admit. But is 
there not a breach of tacit contract on the part of the author- 
ities? Have they not admitted in some degree the rights 
of present occupants over men about to change their rooms ? 
They have ruled that men rooming three in a double room, 
or two in a single at present may continue to do so to the 
end of their college-course: othe ‘nen may not. We sug- 
gest to them that they should recognize this principle in the 
other section of the new ruling as well. Let the price of 
the room be advanced, if you will, for an incoming rent- 
payer, whose eyes are opened as to the “Class”’ of the 
room he is to pay for. Let the other rents remain fixed 


until the rooms change occupants. 





Gossip 
ON LECTURES AND OTHER AMUSEMENTS 


‘* The roses bud, the roses blow, 


As Freshmen come, so Seniors go.”’ 
Clio Victrix. 


‘* Myself did of necessity frequent 
Full many Lectures, and heard argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Dozed through the Hour, my mind on pleasure bent.’’ 
A. S. Student. 


‘‘The primordial monad in its relation to the erknita, taken in 
connection with the wasness of matter, as applied to the whoness 


of the whatnot—”’ 
The Gossip yawned and stared vacantly out the window as the 


erudite expounder of philosophy droned along. 


‘* There is at least one redeeming quality in Professor Q.,’’ he 
murmured half-aloud, ‘‘ he won the cane-spree back in ‘ Umpty- 
Umph.’’’ 


The Gossip was not at all interested in the subject under discus- 
sion, It was too warm outside. The fellows in the lecture room 
had removed their coats, and lounged about in their seats, glancing, 
nervously and at frequent intervals, at their watches, and betting 
whether it would end before the hour or not. Every conceivable 
subject had a place in the Gossip's head, except the one legitimate 
topic of the lecture. He was not vitally interested in the fact that 
several schools had almost come to blows over a useless quibble 
concerning the ‘‘thing in itself’. He was thinking of the green 
campus, the elm-trees, and the newly-painted benches where the 
simple students were sitting, carving their initials or playing 
mumbledypeg-baseball, care-free save for their rapidly accumulat- 
ing liabilities and the threatening imminence of examinations. He 
could see them now, lying out under the trees and following with 
awe-inspired gaze the filmy-gowned goddesses floating hither and 
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thither, simulating interest in the dingy brown buildings to which 
they were conducted in turn, but their minds more probably intent 
on the coming dinner at their escorts’ club and the dance that 
would follow. 

All these sights were pictured in the Gossip’s mind as the lec- 
turer drooled on. He had a feeling of resignation, to be sure, and 
was actuated by a stoical determination to bear up under the worst ; 
but he could not help being sorry that he had come to the class. He 
did not often make the mistake, but, somehow, today he had for- 
gotten himself and had unwittingly wandered in. 

‘‘What good is philosophy, anyway?’’ thought the Gossip. 
‘* From time memorial, men have discussed with ever increasing 
vagueness, and any amount of vacillation, questions of no impor- 
tance, and have wasted many, many years, in the senseless examin- 
ation of idle points. Hume, alone, had the right idea. He was 
such a supreme skeptic, that at length he began to doubt his doubts 
and made an end of it all by saying ‘What’s the use?’ Then he 
chucked his books in Carnegie Lake, and hot-footed it up to the 
Grill.’’ 

‘‘ Neo-Kantism,’’ continued the lecturer— 

‘* Hello-o—Joe-Gish,’’ came a voice from outside. 

‘* All over—”’ 

‘* Let ’em out—’’ sang a chorous beneath the window and a sub- 
sidized German band struck it up with ‘‘ Wait till the Sun Shines, 
Nellie.’’ 

The bell struck twelve, and the Gossip was free. Free to roam 
about the campus and taste of the savored dignity of approaching 
seniority. 

‘* This zs life, ’"he thought. ‘‘ Now, if ever, is earth an Eden and 
Princeton its most delightful precint, The Forest of Arden.’’ The 
pleasures of the student are varied and unique. What can surpass 
the thoughtless idling of the spring month. There is the voice of 
song uplifted inthe land. Last night the good-natured Gossip was 
kept awake for hours by a quartet beneath his window, doing 
stunts in a multitude of keys. Their masterpiece, which they re- 
peated many times, went something as follows : 


‘* Witherspoon, Witherspoon, 
ToH with knife and fork.’’ 


Then somebody threw an alarm clock—the Gossip refuses to be in- 
terviewed as to the identity of the assailant—and it was all over. 
The delightful simplicity of the thing. 
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This morning Charlie Ox rushed across the campus, his broad 
face beaming with folded smiles. 

‘* Hello, Gossy,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve got something here for the Lit.’’ 

‘* What is it? ’’ cried the Gossip eagerly seizing his friends Eug- 
lish note-book which he found consisted principally of characatures 
of Prof. H., with the motto ‘‘ Down with Navy,’’ printed below and 
the following irrelevant lines : 


‘* If your room-mate will cabbage your Prince every day 
Because he’s too reckless to buy, 
Don’t assail him with low and unmanly abuse, 
But just hand him a paste in the eye.’’ 


‘* Say, Charlie,’’ the Gossip began, but he was almost out of hear- 
ing, ‘‘this won't do for the Lit.,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ Take it to the 
Tiger.’’ 

‘*I did,’’ was yelled back, ‘‘they sent me to you.’’ Then he 
disappeared around the corner of the Library. 

But with all the joys of the day-time, the nights are immeasur- 
ably more delightful. Every evening as the term draws nearer the 
close, the singing of the Seniors improves, and they seem to be- 
come more and more united, heart and voice, until that final night 
when they sing for the last time the old slogan of every Princeton 
Senior class : 


‘*Do you want to know who we are ? 
We're the Gents. of the Senior Class. 
We've traveled near and far, 

We've taken many a glass. 
We sit and take our ease, 

And smoke and sing our glees, 
We do as we d please 


See ! 





Then they slowly and tearfully come down from the steps and 
march around Old Nassau, while the new Seniors take their places. 
And as 1906 comes around the corner and once more into view, 1907 
is singing, their voices broken with sobs,.— 


‘* They’ve gone out from their Alma Mater, 
Safe now, in the wide, wide world.’’ 














Wiinha 


Editor’s Table 


In our reading over this month’s exchanges the Editor was 
naturally interested at first in the exchange departments more even 
than in the body of the magazines. And, naturally, also, he felt 
more interest in those numbers which have exchange columns than 
in those which have not, for he is but human, and he likes to have 
the chance to ‘‘ be done by as he does.’’ We noticed in several of 
our esteemed contemporaries pleas for more ‘‘exchanges,’’ and to 
those editors who have not seen fit to ‘‘ indulge,’’ we would second 
this request, for their sake as well as ours. Personally, we feel that 
in the ‘‘ exchange,’’ as in no other department, one college maga- 
zine can talk to another, editors can informally ‘‘swap’’ criti- 
cisms and suggestions, can ‘‘ talk it over.’’ And, also personally, 
we do not feel like devoting so much attention to a paper which, 
through its silence, we feel, is ignoring us. 

It seemed to us that the magazines, for this month, which are dieted 
by women's colleges, are in general much more carefully proof- 
read, more attractively and readably published, and more cleverly 
written than those by the ‘‘ sterner ’’ authors. 

In the Vassar Miscellany, the shorter verse is particularly good. 
We would mention ‘* Lullaby ’’ and ‘‘ Rosemary ”’ especially. The 
stories are not so distinctive nor so well done. 

In the Wellesley Magazine ‘‘ The Case of Bob,’' as are most girl’s 
stories of soldier-life, is liberally endowed with ‘‘cuss-words ;’’ it 
must be admitted, however, that the ‘‘ hells ’’ and ‘‘ damns ’’ have 
a most convincing air of reality about them. ‘‘ The Ocean’’ is a 
charming little bit of verse—but for Heaven's sake why spoil it all 
with that last line’s ‘‘ Hallelujah? ’’ For the Editor’s difficulty of 
lack of undergraduate interest might we suggest that the pages of 
the magazine be cut? It is wonderful how much easier it is to read 
a magazine when one does not have to bother with a paper-cutter. 

In the Harvard Monthly—a good number, by the way—we would 
commend ‘‘ An Empty Glass ’’ for its morbid reality, and ‘‘ Ruth’s 
Sister ’’ for its local college color, too rarely found in a collegian’s 


story. 
In ‘‘ The Queen of Spades,’’ in the Wesleyan Lit., Mr. Chamber- 
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lain has given us an alluring title and a vivid plot. We shall be 
much interested in the conclusion of the tale. 

The ‘‘ lurid detail '’ of ‘‘ For Monsieur,’’ in the Williams Lit., is 
well done, but the ending is a curious anticlimax. Why could not 
Mr. Bedford have stopped with the natural climax, the ‘‘ Bravo ’’? 
Then, too, while the fighting parts are quite realistic, the rest of 
the story seems to be in a haze. 

We wish to quote the following ‘‘ Book of Truth,’’ announcing 
the Princeton Glee Club concert at Wellesley ‘‘ for the benefit of 
the Library Fund,’’ because of its interest to Princeton and because 
we think that it may be of general interest : 

‘*T. 1. Now it chanced that the Assembly of Maidens was ex- 
ceeding concerned with amassing money; and the cause for their 
amassing money was the Library Fund. 2. And the fame of the 
Library Fund spread abroad throughout the land. 3. And it came 
to pass that when the Assembly of Young Men heard of it, their 
hearts were moved toward the maidens. 4. And they said, we are 
minded to bring help unto that Assembly of Maidens ; chosen men 
from among us shall make music with voice and all manner of in- 
struments. 5. And among these we will choose mighty men of 
valor, whose names are not unknown to the maidens. 6. Among 
them shall be the leader of the eleven men of war that yearly con- 
tend with other Assemblies of Young Men, and also six others 
from that mighty band, all valiant in strife. 7. And they shall all 
be comely persons that are acquainted with the ways of maidens. 
8. And they said that the like of our music shall never be heard 
throughout the land. 9. A certain one from among them whose name 
was Kenneth Clark said, I will concern myself that it may be 
glorious music. 10. Now he was a trained minstrel, and he knew 
whereof he spade. 11. And he said, this music shall be pleasing 
to those maidens, and it shall be for them alone. No others shall] 


hear it. 

“TI. 1. And the young men sent word up those who governed 
the Assembly of Maidens, and asked that they might come before 
the maidens and play forthem. 2. And those who governed the 
maidens were exceeding gracious, and granted their request. 3. 
And these things were told among the maidens and they rejoiced 
exceeding thereat.’ 
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SWINBURNE 
From those sublime heights reached through strife and tears 
On this sad page their falls no brightening ray. 
With face reverted from relentless day 
He sorrows. And approaching with the years 
Stoops the gray figure of Remorse, who hears 
No echo of youth’s happier rhymes of May, 
That thrilled—how long ago, and far away ! — 
And sang of Dawn and dew, or moonlit meres. 
Yet who has wakened Sappho's quiverings strings 
With truer touch of passion's pain and fire ? 
Belated priest at Venus’ crumbling shrine, 
Deep lost in Arcady’s dim vales he sings— 
Grieving forever Apollo’s broken lyre 
In verse not verse but music most divine. 
F. F. Rockwell, in the Wesleyan Literary Monthly. 


THE QUESTION 
Love, when you and I are dead, 
Shall our souls be lovers yet, 
And remember, or forget ? 


Love, when you and I are old, 
Are there roses in the fall, 
Or is springtime past recall ? 


Dare we trust a distant year, 
Shall we hope, or shall we fear? 
Now, when you and I are young, 
H. A. Bellows, in the Harvard Monthly. 








Book Talk 


It is always with a great deal of interest and pleas- 
ure that one takes up a new work by Stephen 
Phillips. He is the fores:ost among the younger poets of the day, 
who advocate the use of blank verse in dramatic composition. It 
is a difficult task Mr. Phillips has taken upon himself in this in- 
stance, for the story of ‘‘ Nero’’ does not readily lend itself to 
dramatic form, not only on account of the great amount of 
material but also because of the great complexity of the subject. 
The poet has been very successful in his selection and treatment. 


Nero 


Instead of giving us the popular view of the Emperor during the 
period of his greatest brutality, he has shown us rather the other 
side of the man during the first seven years of his reign. He gives 
us a picture of a man of a highly wrought, highly developed aes- 
thetic temperament made supreme master of a geat empire. The 
subtle character is shown in all its various phases—weak vascila- 
tion, childish pettiness, superstitious fear,—all carefully expressed. 
But, although ‘‘ Nero "’ is a masterly jcharacterization,“he becomes 
less forceful when compared with ‘‘ Agrippina,’’ the Emperor’s 
mother—a really wonderful conception. Her spirit pervades the 
the whole play; she;‘is the avenging Nemelis. ‘‘ Poppaea’’ is 
deftly drawn, but is less convincing than the two chief characters. 
The drama is full of poetic beauty and imagery; still it does not 
lack dramatic force. At times the poet becomes rather modern in 
tone. The atmosphere, however, is usually well sustained. The 
unity is admirably preserved. The action works up to a remark- 
able climax in the scene where ‘‘Agrippina,*’ driven from her home, 
rages against her unnatural son. As a poem, ‘‘ Nero’’ is a fine 
piece of work, but, as an acting drama, it is still greater. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree has made a very elaborate production of the play, 
which has been very succssful in London. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future some American actor will give us an opportunity 
to enjoy this most interesting drama. (‘' Nero,’’ by Stephen Phil- 
lips. The MacMillan Co., New York.) 
In ‘‘ Fenwick’s Career,’’ Mrs. Ward has given us 
— another of the so-called ‘‘ intense ’’ novels. All 
the characters take life too seriously,—so ser- 
iously, in fact, that the reader is infected with the same spirit. 
‘* Fenwick,’’ a modern George Romney, leaves his country home, 
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wife, and child to seek his fortune among the multitude of artists 
in London. Here he meets his lady Hamilton in the person of 
‘* Eugenie de Pastourelles,’’ a woman who has seen the bitter dis- 
appointment of an unhappy marriage and, nevertheless, retains a 
disposition wholly angelic. She takes a fancy to the unfortunate 
painter and soon comes to a perfect understanding of his peculiar 
nature. The country wife, Phoebe, who begins to suspect the 
state of affairs but greatly exaggerates them, comes to London, dis- 
covers a sketch of ‘‘ Madam de Pastourelles ’’ in ‘‘ Fenwick’s ’’ 
studio, and in a burst of jealous anger, flees with her child to 
Canada. The remainder of the story tell of ‘‘Fenwick’s ’’longing 
for his wife, and the diligent search for the missing ‘‘ Phoebe.’’ 
After chapters of heart-rending misfortunes, the unhappy pair 
are finally reunited and brought toa better understanding of one 
another. On the whole the story is not so interesting as many of 
Mrs. Ward's novels. Still it contains a number of skillfully 
drawn characters and is well told. It is perhaps a little too intense 
and—lI dare hardly say it— a little too long. The similarity of 
‘* Fenwick’s Career’’ to that of George Romney is striking and 
interesting. The style is after Mrs. Ward’s most characteristic 
manner. The story is carefully —yes, even minutely — and 
strongly told. (Fenwick’s Career by Mrs. Humphrey Ward.) 
Rarley does one find such a delightful collection of 
short stories as Mr. Nelson Lloyd has given us 
in ‘‘ Six stars.’’ The interest is centered about 
the country store at ‘‘ Six Stars ’’ and the group of farmers who 
haunt the place. The stories abound in the most delicious humor. 
The author has a sympathetic appreciation of the people and the 
life he is portraying, which makes us feel that there must bea real 
‘* Willie Calkin,’’ a ‘‘ Martin Holmes,’’ and the rest of the ‘‘ crowd 
at the store.’’ Through it all he scatters bits of village philosophy, 
which are most refreshing, as in ‘‘ The Contentedest Man,’’ where 
the narrator says : —‘‘ If there is anything makes you feel sinful 
and low down unhappy and desperate, it’s having an angel around 
continual.’’ No one can help but enjoy the fun of it all,—the can- 
tata in ‘‘ The Posy Song,’’ the fortunes of ‘‘A Bachelor of Ele- 
ments,” and ‘‘ The Third and a Half Generation.’’ We can most 
heartly recommend ‘‘ Six Stars.’' (Six Stars by Nelson Lloyd, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Six 
Stars 








Eagle Fire Company 
of New York 





ORGAN'!ZED CHARTER 
1806 PERPETUAL 
HOME OFFICE 82 Beaver Street 


New York 


Oldest New York Fire Insurance Company. 








Fine 
sia Tailoring 


TO PRINCETONIANS 
Break with the jaded taste that hugs the 
ideals of other days 
Join with the young man’s tailor who is 
abreast the times 
You enjoy the “up-to-dateness” and the 
finest tailoring as well, with your 
Io per cent. discount 


W. H. EMBICK & SONS 


1628 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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In The Towers, a new book by Mary Tappan 
Wright, an old problem again comes up. A man, 


bound to a girl by more or less stringent ties, falls in love with 
another. His constancy means the world and all to the first girl ; 


what is he to do? Robinson, the hero, solves the problem by remain- 
ing true to his earlier, unvoiced pledge. It is not the place here to 
take sides on this much-vexed question, affected as it is by such 
varying circumstance. However, putting aside the psychological 
motif, the book is well written and is remarkable for the acute 
observations of a narrow sphere of life, and for the subtle humor in 
which it abounds. (The Towers, by Mary Tappan Wright, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

‘‘ The Quickening ’’ is different from the vast ma- 
jority of ‘‘ popular novels ’’ issued this year. Mr. 
Lynde seems to have a serious purpose in his story, and traces the 
evolution of a man’s soul in its honest struggle for a man’s belief 
in his God. The hero is a young business man of the Middle 
West. For the sake of his Mother's belief in him, then for the 
girl whom he loves, he fights the hot ‘‘ Gordon blood ’’ in him, 
which calls him to take vengence on his father’s dishonest partner. 
He loses his fight over self for atime, and ruins hisenemy. Atthe 
crisis, however, all the strength of his early religious training rises in 
him and compells him against his will to save ‘‘the villain’’; and his 
‘religion has at last become real.’’ The girl 1s too changeable 
and unsatisfactory. The problem is interesting and thought pro- 
voking ; the book is worth while. (The Quickening, by Francis 
Lynde, Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


The Towers 


The Quickening 
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‘* POR A PERFECT FIT”’ 


Axt ‘‘ The Tailor ’’ invites you one and all 
Xacting Dressers at his store, to call 
To 223 Washington Street a visit to pay, 


Take a look at his unparalleled display. 
Honest work, a perfect fit, and low prices too. 
Everything in fine fabrics he has for you. 


The leader in styles, a reputation he has won 
As a cutter, surpassed by none. 

It matters vot what your needs may be, 
Largest variety of goods you here will see. 
Obliging to all, Frederick Axt will always try 
Residents and strangers wants, to satisfy. 


Frederick Axt, Tailor 


223 Washington Street Newark, New Jersey 


L. D. PHONE 2047-J 





